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pation from an amateur or a dilettante, the term "profession" is restricted
to the organization of workers in one of those comparatively few occu-
pations that provide services that require a high degree of technical or
intellectual skill. A profession is at the outset a voluntary organization
that forms in the endeavor to assure that only those workers in the
field \vho have the requisite knowledge and skills will be recognized.
As a consequence, membership in a profession is invariably contingent
on the individual's fulfilling certain formal educational standards; and
continued membership "in good standing" depends upon his technical
proficiency and his adherence to the profession's code of conduct.

There is no need for bricklayers, farmhands, or other workers with
tangibles to develop professional organizations. What each such worker
does or fails to do can be readily ascertained by his employer. But the
services of lawyers, doctors, teachers, scientists, and other presumably
highly skilled workers are largely intangible (whether, for example, the
physician did anything worth while for the patient is a matter of opin-
ion); and the economic value of their services depends largely upon the
public estimation of their occupation as such. The central concern of
every professional organization is, therefore, to maintain, and if possible
to raise, the prestige of the occupation in the eyes of society at large.1

The economic value of the services of the members of a profession
does not ordinarily diminish with increasing numbers. People can absorb
almost unlimited scientific medical service; but whether they will demand
little or much of it depends upon how they regard the medical profes-
sion as opposed to folk healers and pseudoscicntific quacks. Professional
organization therefore endeavors to control the character of the work
in a given field but not to limit the number of workers. The profession
sets high, and usually constantly rising, standards for admission to the
group but accepts all applicants who can satisfy those requirements.
By contrast, all the old-line labor unions try, as did the medieval guilds
before them, to keep down the numbers who work in the occupation;
apprenticeship and other requirements are simply a means to this end.

The member is restrained by the profession only to the extent deemed
necessary for the protection of organizational prestige. lie is bound by
some standard of technical proficiency and some code of workcr-to-
worker and worker-to-employer relations (among other things, he must
not let his profession down; i.e., he must not publicly criticize another
member of his profession); but beyond this he is free to compete with

1 See E. L. Brown, Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice (Russell Snt?e, New
York, 1938); A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Profusions "(Oxford
University Press, New York, 1933); O. Garccau, The Political Life of the American
Medical Association (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1941); E. S. Robinson,
Law and the Lawyers (Macmillan, New York, 1935); and L. Wilson, The Academic
Man (Oxford University Press, New York, 1942).